168           FORTY-FITE YEARS UNDER THE FLAG

The excitement in both ships when this fact became known
was intense, and when seaman Jewell came over the side to
the package Taunt's party had found on Brevoort Island,
the information added that the records showed that Lieu-
Greely and party were at Cape Sabine, no words could
the surpassing emotions of joy which filled every soul on
Realizing that he who rejoices last rejoices best, these rec-
were carried below to the cabin to be carefully read over
to the            left on board. To the horror of all, they bore date

of "Sunday, October 21, 1883," the last visit made to this cairn
by members of the Greely party. This was eight months before
the relief ships had arrived. The most disturbing information in
the records was that the party would winter under desperate cir-
cumstances and in danger of starvation, having only forty days
of available rations! Could they be alive on June 22, 1884?

The story told in these records was a wonderful one, and so
affected most present that there was hardly a dry eye. The next
move was a pressing issue only to be'solved by immediate action,
and to this there was but one answer. No time could be wasted.

The general call of three long whistle blasts from the Thetis
sounded to recall all searching parties. The commander
went on board the Bear to hasten on to the wreck camp cache
near Cocked Hat Island, about six miles away around Cape
Sabine,, though in an air-line across the ice-covered mountains
it was hardly more than three. The Thetis was left to follow
after picking up all the searching parties.

The Beary followed closely by the Thetis, arrived off the
wreck camp cache about 10 P. M., and there found Lieutenant
Greely and six of his comrades in a tent which the violent gale
had blown down over the party as they lay in their sleeping-bags.
The other eighteen of his party had perished, some while seeking
relief toward Cape Isabella; some drowned while sealing; some
had starved to death. The graves of a number were on a little
ridge hardly two hundred feet away.

The condition of the survivors was desperate in the extreme,
while the squalor of the camp as found was heartrending and
distressing. One of the whistle blasts, blown to recall the search-
ers, was heard in the camp, and Braiuard and Long went out to
the cliff overlooking Kane Sea to learn what it might mean. Tohates for signals or other evi-ation,owed us outward. It was a demonstration of en-
